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SCANDINAVIAN PUBLICATIONS, RECENT AND FORTHCOMING 

Norske Folkeviser fra Middelalderen med Indledninger og Anmarkninger, 
by Knut Liest^l og Moltke Moe. 1912, Pp. 91+XXXVII. This collection 
of fifteen ballads is intended for instruction in the university and in the schools. 
The text of every ballad has been restored on the basis of all existing versions 
and comparisons with foreign versions. In linguistic form the text has been 
normalized to the Mo dialect of Telemarken. The notes are especially good 
and full; the purely linguistic notes would seem sometimes to deal with forms 
that are quite intelligible, but in the schools of northern Norway or North 
Bergenhus, e. g., the forms in question may be troublesome enough. The 
introduction to Part II on the evolution of the epic popular ballad is to be 
especially noted. (Part I, Lyrisk Diktning; Part II, Episk Diktning.) In 
addition to the general introductions there is an introductory discussion of 
the history and the distribution of each ballad. 

0. T. Olson's Norske Folkeevenlyr og Sagn samlet i Nordland, Kristiania, 
J. W. Cappelen, pp. 302, while not a recent work, having appeared in 1912, is 
such a significant contribution in its field that undoubtedly many members of 
this Society will be glad to have their attention called to it now. The folk- 
tales are grouped as follows: pp. 1-59, Om Under jordiske; 60-79, Fylgja; 80-113, 
Trolldom; 114-139, Eventyr. There is an introduction on the literature of 
the folk (pp. XIV) with pictures of the tellers of the tales in this collection. 
The work is beautifully bound and excellently printed. 

The Icelandic Sagas. By W. A. Craigie. New York, 1913. Pp. 120. 
(In the Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature.) The author has suc- 
ceeded in giving in small space a clear and readable account of a vast subject — 
Icelandic literature to the close of the Middle Ages. The first chapter is devoted 
to the very difficult problem of the origin of the sagas; in the Preface he calls to 
the reader's attention the fact that it was only in the outmost borders of Ger- 
manic area — Iceland, England and Southern Germany — that literary activity 
of a high order first manifested itself. Thus is suggested the view of the origin 
of the great Icelandic saga which is supported at length in Chapter I — the 
Norse race having received new impulses in the British west produced the 
sagas. The whole problem is an extremely difficult one and is, of course, not 
capable of absolute proof. There is danger of overemphasizing the western 
influence. The following five chapters deal with the Written Saga, Historical 
Sagas, Mythical and Romantic Sagas and Sagas from Latin Sources. In 
Chapter VII, "English Translations and Other Aids" furnishes a valuable 
bibliography. There is a facsimile of a half-page from the Njals Saga, Cod. 
reg. 2870, and also of the Flat Island Book of the Orkneyinga Saga, and a very 
helpful map of Iceland. 

In the 1914 issue of Reallexikon der Germanischen Altertumskunde edited 
by Johannes Hoops, Strassburg, there are contributions by Professor L. M. Lar- 
son on: Lehnswesen in England pp. 139-143; Heregeat p. 508; HirtS pp. 528-29; 
Hofisches Leben, pp. 546-551; and Huskarl, pp. 570-71. The article on court 
life traces in outline the development of life at the court in Germany, England, 
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Norway (where it reached its highest development in the 12-13th century), 
Denmark and Sweden, and the ceremonies of installation of officers of the court. 
As is known to many of our members the Reallexikon aims to present the 
culture of the Germanic peoples in articles written by a group of eighty scholars, 
investigators themselves of the subject they deal with. Most of the contribu- 
tors are Germans, naturally, as the work is printed in Germany; otherwise the 
contributors are mostly from England (7) or Norway (6). 

Hedenske Kultminder i norske Stedsnavne, by Magnus Olsen, published by 
the Christiania Scientific Society, 1915, pp. 315, has been awarded the prize 
offered by the Nansen fund for an investigation of Norwegian place-names in 
relation to the light they may throw upon Norwegian culture. The work is 
significant both for the importance of its results and for its method; indeed it is 
epoch-making as an investigation of mythological place-names. The present 
volume deals only with Oplandene; other volumes are to follow. It will be 
impossible to indicate the scope of the work here. For a somewhat detailed 
review of the work see The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, Urbana, 
April, 1916. 

Poems and Songs, by Bjornstjerne Bjornson. Translated from the Nor- 
wegian in the original meters by Arthur Hubbell Palmer, N. Y., 1915, pp. XXII 
+264. This work, published by the American-Scandinavian Foundation, will 
introduce the English speaking public to a phase of Bjornson's production 
which to them has so far remained largely a closed book. The task is the most 
difficult that a translator could undertake, and while Professor Palmer has not 
mastered all difficulties by any means, he has in general done a creditable piece 
of work, for which lovers of Bjornson will be grateful. Best is, it seems to me, 
the rendering of "The Ocean," "The Tryst," "Marits Song," "The Hare and 
the Fox," parts of "Bergliot," and stanza two in the "National Hymn," 
which is almost perfectly translated as follows: 

This the land that-Harald guarded 
With his hero-throng, 

This the land that Hakon warded, 
Hailed by Eyvind's song. 

Olaf here the cross erected, 
While his blood he shed; 

Sverre's word this land protected 
'Gainst the Roman dread. 
But how much of the real poem is not lost in even the best translation! The 
necessities of the rime "cramps and confines" one so often into violence of 
its form or its thought! To get the beauty of Bjornson's poetry one must, as 
Professor Palmer has done, learn well the Norwegian language; for only in the 
original and nowhere else can one get it. In undertaking to clothe BjSrnson 
the lyric poet in English garb he has attempted the impossible. It can only be 
an approximation; but as such we shall readily grant that it is better than the 
translations of some of Bjornson's poems that have appeared before. 

The Continental Drama of To-Day by Barrett H. Clark, N. Y., 1914, 
pp. 252, is in the nature of an outline for its study and a systematic guide that 
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should be found suggestive for clubs and reading circles and will be a valuable 
addition in any library to recent work on the drama. The "plays of repre- 
sentative authors, from Ibsen to the present time" are analysed, with an intro- 
ductory comment on the importance and position of the play in present-day 
drama. Ibsen is represented by the Pretenders, Brand, Peer Gynt, A Doll's 
House, Hedda Gabler and The Master Builder, pp. 17-38; Bjornson, by Leonarda 
and A Gauntlet, pp. 39-47; and Strindberg, by The Father and There are Crimes 
and Crimes, pp. 72-84. There are 21 other continental dramatists considered. 

Bidrag til nordisk Filologi av Studerende ved Kristiania Universitet, 
utgit av Magnus Olsen, is a recently begun series representing research in the 
field in question carried on at Christiania. The first issue was Heidmarksbrev 
1315-1560, Kjeldkritisk studie by Sigurd Kolsrud, issued in 1914. Number 
II, issued in the summer of 1915, is Lydverket i Xsdjlsmdlet by Didrik Arup Seip, 
pp. 91. The dialect in question is that of Aseral in West Agder, bordering on 
the north to Byggland in Saetesdalen. In his historical introduction the author, 
discussing the name Aseral, derives it from dss- (bergas), d, 'brook', and dll, 'dyp 
rende i Vandet' (Asbsekkrenden, 'ridgebrook trough') , not from dss, 'god,' and dll, 
'temple,' as Bugge and M. Olsen have held. The author discusses the pro- 
nunciation, accent, quantity, phonology of consonants and vowels, which is 
followed by a few transcribed texts, and name-lists: place-names, personal 
names used in the region and cattle names. Space does not here permit 
a review of this valuable contribution, except briefly to note the position of the 
interesting dialect in relation to surrounding dialects. Asdol is a border region 
between the West Norwegian a-dialects and a group which may be called sub- 
East Norwegian, i. e., e-dialects, f. ex., W. Nw. lesa,jenta, sub-East Nw. lese, 
jente, East Nw. lesa, jente. Asdol, an a-dialect, shares with E. Nw. also the 
consonantal assimilation of nd>nn and mb-mm. But in a group of features 
the West Agder Asdol belongs with the East Agder e-dialects namely: 
1) *'. u, in endings as skdli, veisu, f. pi.; 2) E. Nw. si. nn and E. Telemarken dd 
for W. Nw. tl, dn(<rn) and dl (11); 3) the voiceless consonants p. t. k. in place 
of West Agder b. d. g. (<p. I. k.). 4) the genitive not expressed by sin; 
5) intonation and accent, wherein Asdol also differs from the rest of West 
Agder. 

In this connection I wish to call the attention of interested members to 
several important dialect investigations that have recently appeared in Maal 
og Minne, Christiania, edited by Magnus Olsen. There is first A. B. Larsen's 
"Vokalforlaengelser i de norske Bygdemaal" in M. og M. 1914, pp. 147-172, in 
which are studied "Gammel Vokalforlaengelse i Fremlyd," followed in M . og M. 
1915, pp. 154-166 by the same author's study of "Gammel Vokalforlaengelse 
med Nasalering." The former is a very significant study of lengthenings of the type 
akr>aaker, aoker, af>dv, d, etc., in Norwegian dialects (as in literary Swedish 
dker, ika, etc., with d from Old Swedish a). Geographically this phenomenon 
is found most generally in southern Smaalenene and in Stavanger county, 
somewhat less in the Opland dialects and northward along the coast, p. 170. 
Also there is little o- lengthening in the central regions, but much a- and e- lengthen- 
ing in the west and southwest. In my own study of The Phonology of the Dialect 
of Aurland, University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, 1915, 
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Numbers 1-2, one of the things that was most striking was the presence of not 
only initial lengthening of e as in elte 'after,' but a corresponding lengthening 
of e before a dental group in East Aurland as lift, 'light," dinna, 'this,' for West 
Aurland lett and denna (see also Larsen pp. 153-154) and that of lengthening of 
*, y and u before ng as in reing, teing. Larsen's second contribution is a study 
of all similar lengthenings in Norwegian dialects. The 1915 issue further 
contains a somewhat detailed study of " Kristiansundsmaalet" by Ivar Hoel, 
pp. 1-60, phonology and inflexions with an introduction on the origin of the 
town of Kristiansund and its relation to neighboring dialects. 

Vestnorsk Maalfore fyre 1350. II Sttdvestlandsk. l,Rygjamaal,a.vMa.rius 
Haegstad appears in 1915 in the Kristiania Videnskapsselskapets Skrifter., 
Pp. 127, with several plates. Of this work, which continues Professor Haegstad's 
earlier studies, we hope to print a review in our next issue. 

Pireus-Lejonets Runinskrift av Erik Brate (Antikvarisk Tidskriftfor Sverige, 
1914) pp. 48. Although it is now 120 years or thereabouts since Akerblad dis- 
covered that there were runes on the Sitting Lion of Pireus (originally at Pireus, 
Greece, now at Venice), the interpretation of these runes has progressed very 
slowly. The eminent runologist who is the author of this study herein gives, 
first a history of the study of the inscription, then offers his own reading. 
We cannot here review the details of the study; only to say that B. finds that the 
inscription was in honor of the same Horse after whom the Ulunda-stone, Upp- 
land, was inscribed and that it was cut during either the reign of Constantinus 
X, 1059-1067, who was a patron of the Scandinavian Varangians, or during 
that of Romanos IV, 1067-1071, who in many wars made good use of the Var- 
angian guard. Perhaps we shall later be able to offer a review of this work. 

Many Scandinavianists will indeed welcome the Xth volume of O. Ryghs 
Norske Gaardname, which deals with Stavanger Amt (19 15, pp. 5 10. ) The volume 
is edited by Magnus Olsen from Rygh's MS in conformity with the plan of earlier 
volumes. The editor has, however, added much valuable material of his own 
in the form of notes to the several place-names with reference to, 1, the earlier 
form of the names and, 2, the present local pronunciation of the names, both 
of which are valuable and welcome supplements to the work of Rygh. In 
regard to the present pronunciation of the names, this has been determined 
with greatest exactness for Egersund, Lower Bjerkreim and Helleland. There 
is a register I, of place and settlement names, II, of names of rivers, waterfalls, 
lakes and fjords, of personal and divine names in the local names, and an index 
to the compound names arranged according to the second component part. 
As regards the latter, it may be noted that the dominant themes are -land, 
-stdSr, -dalr, -vikr and -ties, possibly 75% of all names in the county ending 
in one of these themes. Others that are not rare are: -bakki, -berg, -bar, 
-haugr, -heintr, -hus, -lift, -tyieit, -vdgr, -fy, and especially -vqllr. The 16 
names in -vin and the 10 in -akr may be noted. Of divine names I may add 
that that of pdrr is the only one that occurs often in the compounds (17), 
though several of these are questioned (p. 497). 

Minnesskrift avforna larjungar tilldgnad professor Axel Erdmann pi hans 
Sjuttioarsdag, den 6. Febr. 1913, Uppsala and Stockholm, 1913, pp. 346. 
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Among the considerable proportion of English articles in this volume may be 
noted Erik Bjorkman's "Notes on the Morte Arthure and its Vocabulary," 
Harold Lindquist's " Some Old Scandinavian deposits in Middle English records," 
and especially Arvid Gabrielson's "The Development of early Modern English 
ir+cons." The O. Scandinavian words found by Lindquist are taken from 
official records and other documents mostly written in the Latin language. 
The following may be cited: birelagh, 'court-roll,' *byjar-lqg; branderilh, 'brand- 
iron,' *brandreV&, 'a grate,' bukskyn, 'wills and inventories,' bukka-skinn, 
'same meaning, and withskilt, 'a custom, tax,' OScand. *vi'Srskyld. K. F. Sunden 
offers a discussion on "Are Old English intransitive-inchoative o- verbs originally 
at- verbs?" which he answers in the negative, pp. 282-312. Of special interest 
to the writer is Otto v. Friesen's "Till f ragan om runskriftens harkomst" (231- 
237), additions to the author's earlier articles on the subject, where I shall note 
that v. Fr. sees the source of the three-limbed s-rune from Greek Z and the s- 
rune of four or more limbs from a confusion between the sign for Z and that 
for X: 3. Adolf Noreen discusses the very common Swedish place-name 
Tibbie, also spelled Tybble (pp. 1-5), which he explains as from the root of the 
present Sw. tjock and meaning "tjocka skogen." A group of other articles 
deals with Indo-European linguistics. 

It is a rare thing now-a-days to find inscriptions written in the older runic 
series, but one such was found during excavations on the farm Gjersvik in 
Tysnaes, Sondhordland, Norway, in 1913. The account of the finds is pub- 
lished by Magnus Olsen in Bergens Museums Aarbog, 1914; the finds point to 
the 5th century, making it of an age with the Kragehtd Mosefund. The runes 
are found on a bone meat-knife; the first seven of the runes seem to form a magic 
combination (p. 14); the other ten runes are clearly a magic formula yielding 
the words Una laukaR, 'flax and leek.' It then naturally groups itself with the 
two other old magic inscriptions, Valby and Fldksand. Olsen now, by the aid of 
the Vqlsa \>dttr, interprets this group as phallic inscriptions, and the cult it 
represents as a primitive survival. 

Kunst og Kultur, published at Bergen, Norway, since 1910, deserves to be 
called to the attention of all who are interested in the art and culture of the 
Scandinavian North. The editors are Dr. Harry Fett and Dr. Haakon Schetelig; 
it is published attractively, printed on excellent paper and beautifully illus- 
trated. Its double purpose is to interpret the present in Norwegian art and 
also to study the art of the Norway of the past, in order "to create the future 
by presenting the past" (transl. from prospectus). The last number received, V, 2 
(1915), is devoted to Erik Werenskiold with reproductions from Werenskiold's 
folk-tale illustrations and his portraits. 

Parts 1-3 of Volume VIII (1915) of Old Lore Miscellany of Orkney, Shet- 
land, Caithness and Sutherland have recently been issued. Especially are to be 
noted this time A. W. Johnston's "Ooal Law in Orkney and Shetland" (47-59), 
continuation of Edward Charlton's "A Visit to Shetland in 1832" (79-84); 
Orkney dialect contributions by J. T. Smith Leask (38-46), Shetland dialect 
text by Geo. W. Stout (60-64), and "Tour Through the North Isles and Part of 
the Mainland of Orkney in 1778" by Rev. George Low. There are the usual 
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Notes, Queries and Replies adding valuable material to the wealth of facts 
and sources already published on the Norse heritage of the northern Isles and 
the northern counties of Scotland. 

History of the Norwegian People, by Knut Gjerset, Vol. I, pp. 507, Vol. II, 
pp. 626. The MacMillan Company, 1915. This work forms a welcome con- 
tribution to the literature on Norway and the Norwegian people; it deals more 
extensively with the subject than the earlier manuals, emphasizing particu- 
larly the side of culture as over against kings and wars. There is an introduc- 
tory chapter on The Country and its Resources and three on conditions in the 
Ages of Stone, Bronze, and Iron, leading up to the Viking Age, to which the 
author gives almost one half of the first volume. This period is interestingly 
and sympathetically presented, the author sometimes subscribing with too 
great readiness, perhaps, to older hypothesis in matters that are still controver- 
sial. Some phases of the problems involved are gradually clearing up in direc- 
tions to which the theories of twenty years ago did not point, where, therefore, 
too great conservativeness makes it somewhat antiquated. In the main 
Gjerset's work is, however, reliable and will be read with benefit by the 
numerous readers that it undoubtedly will have in this country. We con- 
gratulate the writer upon the completion of such a work. 

Denmark in English and American Literature. A Bibliography edited for 
The Danish American Association by J. Christian Bay with an Introduction 
by C. H. W. Hasselriis. Chicago, 1915. Pp. 96. As the Introduction states, 
this publication is intended as "a guide to the study of Danish mattets as 
reflected in the English language." The bibliography within the limits set 
covers all phases of Danish life and culture; as regards printed material included 
it necessarily became selective, — only books and papers of distinct service, 
matter that has, in the view of the compiler, lasting value has been included, 
that which has only temporary or passing interest has been excluded. There 
are in all 1,000 titles. Every library should contain and every individual who 
desires to keep informed on Scandinavian matters should own this work. It 
is something of a surprise to find that while " the English language group reflects 
fairly well Danish history and public affairs up to and including 1864, recent 
developments have been treated quite sporadically and largely in journalistic 
form" (Introd. 4). Thus it is seen that the year 1864 registers the beginning of 
a period of decline in British and American interest in Danish affairs and also a 
decline of Danish effort to keep in touch with the British and American fife. 
But this decline is evidenced only as regards history and public affairs. As 
regards literature there has, on the contrary, been a remarkable growth of 
interest. Hans Christian Andersen has grown threefold in the affection of the 
English and of Americans, if we may take the number of new translations and 
new editions as the criterion. And this has been a steady growth, closing with 
two new editions in 1912. To be sure no other Danish writer is nearly so well 
represented, but the net total will show a considerable increase since 1864. 
Of course, many Danish writers have only recently been discovered (Carl 
Ewald, 1906) and some of the chief have not yet found a translator (Grundt- 
vig). The remarkable efficiency of Danish agriculture and economics has in 
recent years come to the attention of England and America, a fact which is 
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reflected in a large number of books and articles. In the field of philosophy, 
Hoffding, Denmark's foremost name, is almost as well known in this country 
as at home, and his Outlines of Philosophy, a widely used text book in American 
universities. And other names in other lines are equally well-known (as Jes- 
persen, G. Brandes, et al.). As regards general character of the compilation 
it may seem, perhaps, that it includes more than the title would lead one to 
expect, especially on the linguistic side. Possibly Cleasby's Icelandic Dictionary 
and many other works (editions and translations of sagas) may be regarded as 
belonging here by reason of the union of Iceland with Denmark, (but preferably 
then the Icelandic material in a distinct section). However, a few other works 
might perhaps rather have been omitted, as Olson's or Scharlach's Norwegian 
Grammar. On the other hand, the Danish articles in the Publications of the 
Society for the Advancement of Scandinavian Study are overlooked. But I 
do not wish to emphasize these matters. We welcome Bay's work among our 
working material. 

Chr. Collin's Kampen om Kjarlighed og Kunst i Naturalismens Tidsalder, 
Kristiania, 1913, pp. 168, is, it seems to me, one of the most significant recent 
contributions toward the interpretation of naturalism in literature. It is the 
battle with Georg Brandes that the author here renews. Some of the chapters 
are entitled: Elskvserdige naturalister 1-5; Troen paa naturen, 5-25; Gjen- 
gangere af en gammel tanke-feil, 26-46; Kunstens aktive rolle i livskampen, 
135-155, etc. The thought and purpose of the book may best be indicated by 
the following citation from the Forord: Bogens indhold er i det hele et forsog 
paa en indtraengende belysning af den nyere og nyeste tids kulturkamp mellem 
to verdensanskuelser og to denned sammenhaengende opfatninger af kjarlighed 
og kunst. Denne strid er saa langt fra at vaere udkjaempet, at den forst nu 
naermer sig til en afgjorende krise, gjennem kvindernes udrykning i kampen, 
under voksende politisk og okonomisk frigjorelse. 

As number 7 of Kristiania Videnskapsselskapets Skrifter II, for 1914, Pro- 
fessor Hjalmar Falk publishes a study of the Olcel. "S61arlj6tS," pp. 58. It is 
a working over of a commentary to the lay which the author prepared in 
1893 in cooperation with Moltke Moe, to whose memory the present study is 
dedicated. The text is edited in ten parts with the commentary for each 
added. The writer does not find that one can claim for the author of 5. a 
consistently carried out view of life (p. 12), but that he often, as in part 3, 
stands with one foot in paganism and the other in Christianity. S. is not com- 
posed as purely a vision but as a kind of poetic homily in the form of an 
address of a dead father to his son presented as a dream. It belongs, however, 
in the main to the literature of visions. It was composed in Iceland in the 
last half of the XHIth century, in connection with which discussion the 
writer shows that the author of SMarljdH had the Hugsvinnsmdl fresh in his 
memory and borrows many expressions from it. 

Upplands Fornminnesf openings Tidskrift, utgifven af Oscar Almgren, XXX, 
1915, contains among other valuable material two articles on "Upplands 
hallristningar," which are particularly interesting. Much has been written 
before about the "rack tracings" of Bohuslan, the home of the Scandinavian 
picture-writing, but it will be new to most that so much of it is also found in 
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Upland. G. Ekholm discusses the contents of the tracings and questions of inter- 
pretation. He holds with the two Norwegian investigators Holmboe and Coll 
that the great majority of the figures (7 ships, etc.) are cult images, and that 
the cult of which they are an expression is the cult of the dead (p. 182). He 
shows the relation of the tracings to the changing mode of burial in the early 
bronze age, i. e., the change to cremation; the ship tracings represent and sym- 
bolize the journey of the soul to the other world. And he brings this into 
relation with a current of culture from the lands of the Mediterranean. He 
would give to those tracings made for purposes of magic or to preserve a record 
of some event a wholly secondary place. Upon the latter point we feel the 
writer is in the right, but the whole subject requires further proof, it seems to us. 
Professor Otto von Friesen has an article that deals with "Undersokningar af 
upplandska hallristningar;" the article is made clearer by excellent illustrations. 

Askersmalets Ljudlara by Marcus Borgstrom, Stockholm, 1913, pp. 74, is 
a doctorate dissertation from Upsala. It is a study of the dialect of Asker in 
eastern Narke, where it touches both Sodermanland and Ostergotland, and is 
based on materials gathered during sojourns there in the summer of 1909 and 
1910. In the introduction the author gives an account of earlier information 
about the dialects of Narke. 

Zur Geschichte der germanischen N-Deklinalion, by Elias Wess6n, Uppsala, 
1914. Doctorate dissertation, pp. 192. The history of the forms in question 
is largely yet an unexplored field; especially are needed special investigations 
into the later history of the n-declension in the separate Gmc. dialects. Wessen 
attempts, in the present work, to clear up the question of the origin of a con- 
siderable group of n-stems, belonging to strong verbs, which are not nomina 
agentis, but rather nomina actionis or nomina acti, i. e., such nouns as do not 
designate the acting person but the activity itself or the result of the act. 
The author first offers a collection of the material pp. 14-126, where it at once 
becomes apparent that a strikingly large proportion of the words in question 
are Scandinavian. Those who have paid some attention to Sc. dialects and 
similar typical word-groups in them would expect this. And it is also clear 
that here one is operating with Old Gmc. material, Gothic, ON. OSw. OHG., 
OE., etc., on the one hand, but on the other, a still larger body of modern 
Scandinavian formations. For we have to do with a type which has been 
especially productive in Scandinavian. In the second part the author deals 
with the origin of abstracts and resultives in the «-declension, beginning with 
the tests of age of the formations, as Old Gmc. or later. Perhaps we shall be 
able in our next issue to review more fully this work. 

Ports of the Body in Older Germanic and Scandinavian, by Torild W. Arnold- 
son (= Linguistic Studies in Germanic, II. Edited by Francis A. Wood, 
University of Chicago Press), Pp. 215, 1915. The author aims to trace the 
origin of the ideas connected with words for parts of the body within the limit 
set. The words are arranged in groups according to the respective parts of 
the body, the etymologically related material under each being grouped into a 
paragraph, with what seems to be the primary meaning first; evidently the 
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author groups the remainder of the material in the order of the ideas, though this 
is sometimes difficult to do. As far as I can see the material has been carefully 
gathered together, also from the vast body of modern Scandinavian dialects, 
although it would be surprising if many words designating parts of the body 
should not have escaped him. The whole series, dealing as it does largely with this 
somewhat neglected but important domain of Germanics, is certainly welcome. 
That it will maintain a high standard the editor's name alone is sufficient 
guarantee. Space does not permit an examination of the present number here. 
In view of the overwhelming preponderance of the meaning "knot, nut, knob" 
for "knuckle," it would not seem that "pick," an isolated MHG sememe is 
the primary sense of words for "knuckle' as the author holds, p. 73. The 
primary meaning of 'nose, snout' was hardly "hole," which the author too 
questions, but rather "sniffier" as evidenced by the nature of the material, it 
seems to me. However, in this particular case, what can be the test of priority 
for this meaning for 'nose' as compared with that of "projection," which is the 
prevailing sememe in both old and modern morphemes in question? I miss a 
classification of the main ideas, as, e. g., "top" is the primary idea for "head, 
brain, crown, scalp, forehead" and a secondary idea for 'neck.' 

Eidsvold 1814. Christiania, J. W. Cappelens Forlag, 1914. Pp. 452. 
This is a beautifully gotten up folio volume published at the time of the cen- 
tennial. It is a memorial of the men and the events of 1814. C. W. Schnitler 
writes on "Carsten Anker og hans Slaegt"; Roar Tank on "Eidsvold Verks 
Historie"; Halvdan Koht on " Frihetsgjerningen paa Eidsvold," the larger part 
of the work, pp. 65-243; Halvdan Koht and C. W. Schnitler write about "Eids- 
voldsmaendene," Carl Berner on "Eidsvoldsbygningen," Harry Fett on "Riks- 
forsamlingens Hjem," and Albert J. Lange on the history of the building since 
1814. There are about 300 illustrations, many of them full page and colored; 
the engravings of the Eidsvoldmen are splendid. There are many facsimiles of 
documents. The cover shows the Eidsvold building in a square gilt frame. 
It is a handsome volume for the library or the home. 

S. Juell Tonnessen: Retskrivningsordbok over del norske Riksmaal, til 
Skole- og Privatbruk. Anden okede utgave, Christiania, Gyldendal, 1915, 
pp. 314. In the present state of rapid change of Norwegian a work like this is 
indispensable. Norwegian writers have in recent years taken up a larger and 
larger number of words from the dialects from all parts of Norway so that the 
average Norwegian reader will constantly meet with words or forms which are 
new to him. In the school Tdnnessen's book will be found to be a valuable 
aid to class-work, especially in courses in current Norwegian literature. The 
orthography and definitions of all specifically Norwegian words and, of technical 
and loan-words are given. Etymologies are given of such words as the culti- 
vated reader is likely to inquire about. We may note here the author's prin- 
ciple in the following cases, principles which are certainly to be approved of: 
in adjectives ending in a vowel the -e is kept in the plural, hence nye not ny 
and /roe not/ro; the participial ending -el is kept, such "uheldige" forms as eid 
and dreid are recorded but in second place; the old ending -ede of the imperfect 
is prevailingly -el, but in such verbs as svare first place is given to svarle not 
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svarel, so also ante, second anet; he would use kj and gi more than is done, as 
e. g., gjeit. Of course, some inconsistencies have not been avoided, but the 
user will find the Retskrivningsordbok an excellent guide. 

Bj6rnstjerne Bjornson's En Glad Gut, edited with Introduction, Composi- 
tion Exercises, Notes and Vocabulary by Guy Richard Vowles, Menasha, 
Wisconsin, 1915, pp. XIII+143, is intended for class use in secondary schools 
and colleges. The text is that of the JubUaumsudgave of 1907 with revised spell- 
ing, according to the 1910 edition of TSnnessen's Ordbok. The composition 
exercises, based on the beginning of each chapter with a group of questions 
for each, is the most distinctive feature and should be useful. We shall 
publish a review of this book in our next number. 

A Motiv Index of the Fornaldarsogur, by Prof. C. N. Gould of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is in preparation. The motivs of the Fornaldarsogur and 
related material in Icelandic literature and in Saxo Grammaticus will be col- 
lected and classified. This will afford a conspectus of the motivs and show 
their distribution, and at the same time offer a contribution to the study of the 
composition of this group of sagas. 

Landsmaal, Grammar and Reader, with a historical introduction and a 
bibliography by Stanley Fowler Wright of Kinsiang, China, will be published 
by the Society for the Advancement of Scandinavian Study during the sum- 
mer. 

The Relation of the Hrdlfs Saga Kraka and the Bjarkarimur to Beowulf. 
A contribution to the History of Saga Development in England and the Scandi- 
navian Countries, by Oscar L. Olson, Professor in Luther College, is about to 
be issued by the Society as Number 1 of Volume III of these Publications. 
It will appear as a doctorate dissertation from the University of Chicago. 

A Study in Names and Name-Giving in Old Icelandic has been started by 
L. E. Winfrey, New York City. It will be published as a doctorate dissertation 
probably in the series Columbia University Germanic Studies. 

Ballad Criticism in Scandinavia and Great Britain During the Eighteenth 
Century, by Dr. S. B. Hustvedt, University of Illinois, is ready for issue as 
Volume II of Scandinavian Monographs published by the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation. 1 We plan to have a review of this in the next number 
(2 of Vol. Ill) of these Publications. 

George T. Flom. 
February 12, 1916. 

1 Issued in February. 



